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. ABSTRACT 


The Classroom Behavior Rating Scale (CBRS) was developed to’ provide 


’ 


school psychologists. and educators with a” measure of learning-related class- 
room behaviors of clementary school. students. The initial “item pool consisted 
of 100 behavioral statements reflecting learninp-related behaviors (i.e. atten- 


\ 


tion, persistence, etc.) delineated within various educational environments 
(i.e. large group instruction, sdat work, etc.).’ On the, basis of teacher evalu- 
ations with ‘respect to each item's clarity, relevance to, classroom learning, 

’ o & Siler 


- 


and ability to be accurately rated, a 72 item scale. was: developed. After field ~ 


testing and item analysis, 32 items were removed resulting in:a 40 item scale 
‘ - js ry 
‘ ; : { 
with an internal consistency reliability ‘of .98. The 40 item CBRS was then 
J 


given to 158 students’. Similar reliability estimates(were found. The CBRS also 


demonstratdd substantial validity as shown by correlations with academic: achieve- 


ment tests, IQ scores, and other classroom behavior problems. . 


Development of a Scale to Measure 


Learning-Related Behaviors 


* - ts ' 


Within the elementary school classroom, students exhibit myriad behaviors, 
‘many, of which have a direct effoct on the le}rning process. The need to examine 


Shusent DERENLOR in the classroom has promcer the development ‘of many scales 


: for the measurement of classroon behavior tSpilvack and Swift, 1973). The ingtovity” 


' 


of classroom pehaylod scales, however, focus on the ESege sent of maladaptive ge 8 


behaviors. While these scales are useful for aysessihg emotionally disturbed 
‘ | ‘ ’ 
e 4 


children, they ‘lack precision to differentiate behaviors in the more "normal" ’ 


- students found in the regular school classroom. oe ve 2 Gt ie 


r 


The recent passage arid implementation of Public’ Law 94-142 makes it impera- 


tive that assessment of relevant student classroom behaviors take plage. Within 


this context, measurement of benawi on, 42: important for the. accurate assessment 
, 
of learning sfoblens. A child may be “diagnosed as "learning disabled” when in .. 


actuality he or she may have-a behavior problem. Furthermore, behavior should 
be examined within the tontext of the classroom environment. A child may Fe 


attentive and work wel] injsmall group settings but demonstrate a lack of. atten- 


- 


tion during large group instruction. It is evident, therefore, that the know-" - 
ledge of a student's classroom behavior is important to the school psychologist, 


_ for in order to diagnose and rémediate learning problems, such behavior must be 
, £ | _ . r , 


se taken into consideration. 
Although it would be optimal for the school psychologist to.directly ob-"° ‘a 


serve students' classroom behaviors, this is often not feasible, ‘given the many 


“ 


demands on his or hen‘time. The evaluation, therefore, becomes the responsibility 


of the teachers who have daily contact with the students. Direct observation, 


- 


‘ 


whether by coding system or functional analysis of hehavior, is a time consuming 


» 
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a ‘ . myalt 
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jag i ; 
task ane ssa eld teachers ‘are re uctant to undertake. ‘In’order. to measure 


a , 


learning: -related clagsroon biathavi: $3 “hile neers the constraints of format 
— and eens Reynolds, DeSetto & Bent Ley 0977) have developed a. 
‘scale which sales classroom behaviors folevant to learning. This instru- 
ment, the Classroom Béhavior “Rethy Seale (CBRS), has demonstrated high reli- ae 
: ability ‘and validity. The purpose of this paper is: to describe the deve lopment 
of this scale, the ‘Aeitization of which should BE pf value to school psycholo- . aes 


4 


‘gists and other. propiders of pupil peen ones services. 
” 4 
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s op it Initial Scale Development 
i .--° Item Development | : are es 
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. hoe i en . 
-Scale development was initiated by the generation of 100 behaviorally 


worded statements describing various classroom behaviors such as attention, 


24 


persistence and response to directions. Behaviors were stiected on the basis 


of their potential influence on classroom learning. “Since a child may exhibit’ 


different behaviors’ as a function of the classroom situation he or she is in, 
. behaviors were delineated within. the context of six educational environments: 
large group instruction, small group instruction, seat-@ark, test situations, 


‘projects and homework, Definitions of- these environments are provided in ~ 


X P 
_ Table 1. ge _ : 
Insert Table 1 about hera 
e ; NH 
Content Validation ; a? 3 
- In order to validate the content of the scale, 18 teachers were asked to 
. i. . sie 4 
critically evaluate each item on the basis of three criteria: -clarity of item 
, : meaning, item relevance to classroom learning, and confidence in their ability - 


obs ; ' \ 
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. 3 


to. accurately rate a child on the stated behavior. Teachers rated each criterion 


‘ 


: ss - 
variable on a three-point Likert-type scale. Samples of items and the evaluation 
scale are provided. in Table 2. Strict criteria were utilized for item inclusion. 


A moderate @r~poor evaluation on any of the three above-mentioned: criteria re- 
ene a a e 


sulted in the deletion of an itém from the scale. On several items which were . 


* 


‘positively evaluated’ for relevance to learning and ability to rate but moderate 


e x 


. sas ' ‘ € 
with regard to item.meaning, minor changes were made in wording to increase item 


clarity. ° ca | a 


This process resulted in the reduction of the scale to 72 items. Thus, the 
é ’ 


initial version of the Classroom Behavior Rating Scale (CBRS) consisted of 72 


behavior statements. Given thé one the statements, a six point response 


air ls a "Never" to "Consistently" continuum for rating the behaviors was 


chosen as the most appropriate format, Thirty-two items were keyed in a posi- 


sy ae : ; ; : : tees 
tive direction and 40 items were keyed in a negative direction. Definitions 
. « *% = ‘ 


ot | a A . 
of the six educatfonal environments were inc)uded in the directions to insure 


uniformity of item interpretation. Sample items from the CBRS are shown in 


y cy 


Table 3. — / 


Insert Table 3 about here 
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Field Testing . A, : 
nm ee, . ‘ + . = A ° f A 
The 72 7 version of the CBRS was field tested in Spring, 1977. Twenty-_ 


‘eight regular clasg teacher’ from elementary schools upstate New York, who 


ae : 


“had not taken part in the initial item evaluations, participated. The teachers 


represented grades one ahah six. Each teacher was asked to randomly select 
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ue 


. a os ane 


and rate three to five students with: the CBRS. nehontaphie SR ROEMEES ON “and | 


- evaluations of students' academic achievement were also eee A total of. H 


‘ 


82 completcd CBRS booklets were returned for gata analysis. Teachers’ reported | 


that ratings requlnes approximately 10 to 15 minutes: per student . Teachers were : 


e 


also asked‘to score each booklet. Since the scale includes reverse. soaeed oe : 


it is important that directions are clear to insure accurate scoring, by anuhoe 


Teachers made 12 errors in scoring a total of 5,804 items. This is‘equivalent |. 


to a scoring accuracy rate of 99.& percent.’ 


Data ‘Analysis I - Preliminary 


Reliability. , ; gue. THD cog 
7 ; 


“+ The preliminary development of ‘scale ‘content followed. ne general domain fan 


pling model ae: 1967). Consequently, the aim of the initial, field testing 


was to obtain/a set of items demonstrating high'internal-consistency. On the), 
‘ / ‘ le 


basis of iten to vival correlations, corrected via Cureton's (1966) tec nique, 
32‘ items were eliminated, resulting ina 40 iteff_ scale. Since a L c tt-type| 
scale format | was used, internal consistent =e was estimated using 
Cronbach's (195T) Coefficient Alpha. mp reliability of the-40 whee Rentals 
98. | sat | | 
Validity ‘ 
As mentioned previously, validity be scale danitent was ‘established via 
teacher evaluation of ‘item content.~ taherias to obtain an estimate of detibues 


rent validity, teachers were requested to provide a rating of each student's 
* . . bs F : ° : 
academic achievement. Since the CBHRS. is considered a measure of learning- 
\ 


related behaviors,.a logical criterion variable would, be academic achievement. 


A product-moment cavvetatian coefficient of .78 Pe. 001) was obtained between 


the 40 item CBRS and students’ level of academic achievement as rated - teachers. 


<I 


ae 


5° 
Ig is recognized that teacher ratings of students' academic achievement may be 
a somewhat biased measure. However, given the magnitude of the correlation, it 


vis felt that a significant relationship exists between hehaviors measured by the - 


a 


CBRS and clasSroom learning. 
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Once the final item yersion of the CBRS was completed, further data to 
assess the reliability and validity of the CBRS was collected. Thirty-two regular 


classroom teachers provided ratings on 158 students from grades one through six. 


‘oe 


In addition to CBRS ratings, teachers were asked to provide demographic informa- 


‘tion (e.g. age, sex, etc.),. academic achievement and intelligence test data, 


_ Tate the child as to level of socio-economic status and indicate the degree to ad 
©) certain behavior problems may be manifested. These behavior problems and 


thé degree to which they weré indicated to oécur are, shown in Table 4. 


- 4 


; Insert Table 4 about here 
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The sample consisted of 67 male and 89 female shutlente: Racially the sample Oe 
was 97 percent white. Teachers were asked to rate students' sqgcio- economic status 
on the basis of their estimate of family Sheena, exeu 1 (low) to 5 (high). The 
mean SES of the sample was 2.98 with a standard deviation of .74. mn | nor- 
mal with regard to skewness, the distribution of SES was léptokurtic. The mean 

IQ of the 49 students’ for whom IQ data was available was 111.98 with a standard 
deviants of 13.53 points. The range was 85 to 144, '_ 

Reliability . 


Coefficient Alpha reliability of the CBRS was .99 with a standard error of 


’ > : @ - 
measurement of 3.98 points. The mean item to total scale correlation corrected 
a 


via Cureton's (1966) technique nas .87. Item to total correlations ranged from 


% e 


& “rg! 
Rey 


behavior, within the classroom a 


75 to «93. . ° 


Validity | 7 
Since the CBRS was developed as a measure of learning-relatéd behaviors, , 


e*; 


concurrent validity was examined using.measures of intelligence, academic achieve- 


ment and teacher ratings. Academic achtevement was measured by the Metropolitan 


. \ . x 
Achievement Test (MAT). CGorrclations between the CBRS and MAT reading and math 


. 


. scores are shown in Table 5. MAT scores were not available for grades 4 and 6. 


As can be seen, significant r's were obtained in all instances. 
a - fe +5 


Insert Table 5 about here 
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Intercorrelations. between CBRS, IQ, SES, teacher ratingstof academic achieve- « 


ment (1 low, to 5 high), and problem behaviors are shown in Table’ 6. The CBRS 


correlated :70 (r? = .49) with intelligence test scores, which is congruent with 


i 


the correlations obtatned between achievement test scores and the CBRS. The r= 
79 (r? =,.62) between CBRS and teachers' ratings of achievement is similar to 


that obtained in the {iia Sole development study. It can be seen that SES 


v 


was ‘also related to CBRS scores (r = .48, r? = y25)s.. | _ =, ee Fs 
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Insert Table 6 about here 


With regard to. teachers? ratangs of problem behaviors, a. Maghe dione of 


. ‘discriminant validity is indicated by the correlations in Table 6. ““Spenitically, 


‘the lack of HelSELonsIep between CBRS scores and hyperactive, withdraw, acting 


out, and_unstable behaviors, i congruent with the fact. that the CBRS was designed 


to peasure learning-related eRhaeaee. rather, Shan _psychopathological behaviors. 


thé moderately high correlation between the CBRS ini anattentive bhaviok is 


also expected ice inattentiveness may be ‘regarded as a common learning-related 


ro 


ae 2 


| 
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7 
Although an opti subject to variable ratio. was not obtained, a preliminary 
factor analysis (rincipal component) produced a SPORE single factor which ac- 
“ counted for 74.9 percent of the variance. Factor loadingS ranged from .72 to 194, 
In addition to correlational analyses, a*contrast groups approach was also 
used to assées validity. It Was aeetidiated that on the basis of maturity and 
~ effects of the school process on behavior, there should be a positive incre- 
mental trend in CBRS scores of grade level. This was confirmed as is shown in 
* Finuve 1, An analysis of variance indicated a significant grade effect (F (5,126) 


= 3.10, p<.01).. . 


Conclusions 
J} 


The purpose of this aca to document and explain the development of 
‘the Classroom Behavior Rating Scale. Data collected thus far indicate the CBRS 


to be a highly reliable and valid measure of learning-related classroom behaviors. 
; . : 
Validity evidence in the form of content, ‘concurrent, convergent and discriminant 


validity, in addition to contrast groups, supports the CBRS's measurement claim. 
The results delineated here are similaf to findings of studies which hdve com- 
pared academic achievement to discrete observable behaviors such as task-orien- 
tation and attending (Cobb, 1972; McKinney, Mason, Perkerson, § Clifford, 1975). 
The examination of learning-related behaviors should he of value to the 
school psychologist who needs to know a child's’ classroom iebaties to -agnent 
both- standardized and informal test information. While the use of observational ' 
coding systems for’ measuring -students' <classroon behavior has greatly increased’ _ 
our understanding of students’ behaviors, they laek a functional utility forthe | 
field-based school psychologist. The Classroom Behavior Rating Scale provides a 


quick, reliable and valid measure of children's behaviors which are relevant to 
. iS * 


i classroom learning. | It : ‘ 
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Tablel ™ _* 
’ . o ae 
e Definitions of Educational Environments 
. : e ° s 
A 


LARGE GROUP INSTRUCTION - Situations in which all or most of the class are to 


attend to instructional presentations. For example: A teacher demonstrates — 
—_— 


long division at the blackboard. 

SMALL GROUP_INSTRUCTION --Instructional situations in which a teacher or aide 
‘works with less than half the class. For example: A teacher leads a reading ~ 
«group. - | 4 mS 


a _SEAT WORK - Teacher-monitored situations in which the children carry out ‘assign- 


> 
e 


‘ments independently and at their seats. For example:- Class time is devoted 


to reading workbook exercises. \ P 


~ 3 lef ; e 
TEST SITUATIONS - Situations in which the child is required to demonstrate his 


_ or her knowledge. For example: The class is given a spelling test. 


PROJECTY - Relatively self-directed situations, where it is: necessary for the: 


child, individually or in a group, to produce a material product. Example: A 


group of students working on a science experiment, or individual picture painting, 


¢ 


° a Y x : : < 
HOMEWORK - Specific assignments given the student which are to.bé completed at ‘ 


home. Example: Write short essay '"'How I Spent My Christmas -Vacation." — 


77 \ 
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Table 2 - 


. 
* 7. : : ‘ 


< Pas ‘ : Sample Items on the Teacher Evaluation Scale . 


me * During large group instruction, the, child responds appropriately ‘to teacher's directions. 


we - 


a. Item qeaning is: _ very clear | npdevately clear am -not clear 


b. Item relevance to classroom eae? is: high medium low ) 


Ce Confidence i ‘accurately Pavan a child dela item is: high ". medium ——s Tow 


~ 


e 2 ie, 


15. , When the child is working on preeces it is NCES SAEY to redirect his/her attention.. 


») “a. Teen ‘neaning is: siery. clear noderately clear not clear 
4 - ‘ Ja ae ™ 
_~ »b. Item relevance to classroom jpeg is: “high medium ~. low 


c. Confidence in accurately rating a child on this item is: high medium - low 


o- ; * 


a 1] 
/ 
. Table 3 He 
st . . Sample Classroom Behavior Rating Scale Items — 
~~ : 
; . PLEASE RATE THE BEHAVIOR OF THE CHILD ON EACH ITEM USING THE RATING SCALE BELOW, = + | 


CIRCLE THE LETTER WHICH CORRESPONDS TO THE CATEGORY OF YOUR RATING. ® 


° 


Never Rarely Occasionally Moderately often Frequently Consistently 


4 


'*1.° During large group iiisevuction, the child 
responds appropriately to teacher's directions. N R Oo  M 
*2, The child persists at difficult projects. ’ HR oh ON 
*3. The child Begins tests with a "can-do," . s , 
: rather than a "cannot-do" atetinda, a” R oO M 


*16, The child works on protectant *hey 
e . J 


are coimpjeted. ” a _N R Oo. 8M 
; ‘ Sad . . a 
“17. When doing seat work, it is necessary to Hb ; 


redirect the child's attention to the task, ~ N R O M 


nS, if 


18. When doing seat work,.the child makes care- 
less errors, due to inattentiveness. NR 0 M 


21. During large group instruction, the child's 
eg ; a SB 


attention wanders. 


Sw 


Note. Starred (*) items are revérse scored. 


Table 4 


* ° "Incidence of Other Behavior problens Manifested by Subjects 

re ‘~ These problems occur in the 

classroom: 

- i ‘ 15-25% more than 
- Classroom Behavior Problems. of time 25-50% 50% 
“Hyperactive (overly energetic, talks out, out of seat) ae - ( 6.3) 
o Withdrawn (very quiet, incommunicative) a 9) - ( 8.2) : ( 3.8) 
Acting Out (aggressive, hostile, rebellious, 

-desttuctive) . | as) F385 i .6) 
Instability (unpredictable, crieS easily, explosive) (18.4) (3:2) Ic 0 ) 


Inattentive (short attention span, fails to complete 


? 


task) me: (8.4) (10.1) (6.3) ¢ 


Caney ! 


.Néte. Values in’ parentheses are proportions. 
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Table 5 3,98 “ 
Relationship between CBRS and MAT? 
nd Reading and Math Achievement Scores . " 
% s 
Grade : , yea Reading ' Math 
‘a Fe» 2 - 65** _- 
2 a . .76** .87** 
, . . ka o 
3 . " «rar? .68** 
5 | .80** P .86** 
: n F 4 
Note. Metropolitan Achievement Test - , 
. Ps - , - 
**p ¢.001 bs : ¢ " ¢ 
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Peele 4 Table 6° 
AY, te Intercorrelations Among Variables 
N 
as Se eee Oro 6 7 8 9 
: 1. GBRS .48** .79** -.15 -.04. -.04 -.03 -.55** 
a 3 ‘ Sue GAREY O15 SS A A ek 
- 3, SES .S1#* 114 -.04 108 ~— «12 Seica 


4. TEACHER RATING .03 -.04 .23 °-.05 -.40** 


~ 


5 HYPERACTIVE .64%* | .39** ,288 


6. WITHDRAWN - “20. .34** .21 


7. ACTING OUT 408* 30% 


; , 
-"8, INSTABLE . . 26* 


9. INATTENTIVE 


*p <.01 


« , a 


+ €,001 2 | ; . 
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Figure 1. Mean CBRS Scores by Grade Level 
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